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power. It is true, this polity has been consistently coupled
with professions of an undeviating determination to keep
the peace at all costs. How far these professions have been
of the nature of diplomatic platitude it is, of course, impos-
sible, perhaps needless, to hazard a guess. They will per- m
haps best be interpreted, if there is need of interpretation,
in the light of Prussian statecraft as it touches questions of
war and peace, from its beginnings in the days of the Great
Elector to the present.
This policy of militant statecraft is spoken of as "Prus-
sian" by critics of the Empire. And such no doubt it is, in
the sense that it runs in unbroken continuity from the
earlier period of Prussian aggression down into the Im-
perial era. Such was also the view of it in the earlier days of
the Empire, and in the times immediately preceding the
formation of the Empire, as seen by men in the lesser,
particularly the south-German, States. Such is perhaps still
the view held by many peaceable citizens, surreptitiously, in
these States that came under the Prussian hegemony tardily
and reluctantly 5 but if such is the case now it is not con-
fidently discernible by an outsider. The Prussian spirit, in
this respect, has apparently been so well infused in the Ger-
man people at large that there seems no arguable abatement
to the claim of a "united Germany" today, and what Ger-
many is united on is this Prussian ideal of a State.
But while the Imperial State and its policy are of Prus-
sian pedigree, it,is easy to over-rate that fact. It should be
called to mind that while the subjects of the south-German
States, particularly a large element among the educated
classes, were disinclined to the Prussian rule and the Prus-